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Fig. 13-23 Showing two views of the interior of a long room or cor-
ridor (upper figure}. View A shows more of the right hand wall than
does view B. The former (A) would be seen by the left eye of a per-
son looking into such a room, and B by his right eye. The fusion of
the two similar but not identical images gives a visual sensation of
depth. In the lower figures two views of a block are shown. A, in
which more of the right side of the block is shown than in B, would
be the view seen by the right eye; B would be the image of the block
formed by the left eye. Fusing of the images in the two eyes is an im-
portant factor in our perception of the solidity, or three dimensional
nature, of such an object.
If the reader will place one edge of a card about 5" wide vertically
between the two sets of figures, with the opposite edge of the card
touching his nose, and then gaze steadily, with accommodation re-
laxed, until the figures of each pair fuse into one, a visual sensation of
depth (upper pair of figures) and of solidity (lower pair) will be ex-
perienced.
is slightly different from that seen by the left. The right eye is
able to see more of the right side of the object, the left eye
more of the left side (Fig. 13-23). The two slightly dissimilar
images are fused in the brain, yet the composite image has, hid-
den within it, something of each separate one; upon this the
stereoscopic effect largely depends. The fusion of the dissim-
ilar images by the brain, and the impression of depth and solid-
ity produced thereby, lies in a field of psychology of which little
is known.